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Nationalism  in  British  West  Africa 

BY  VERNON  McKAY 

This  is  the  first  of  two  Reports  summarizing  information  and  impressions  gathered  by 
Mr.  McKay  during  a  recent  visit  to  British  West  Africa.  His  trip  was  made  possible  by  t 
a  grant  from  the  Carnegie  Corporation.  I 


FROM  La  Guardia  airport  to  the  Gold  Coast  city 
of  Accra,  a  Pan  American  Clipper  flies  twice  a 
week  in  less  than  thirty-four  hours.  Daily  planes 
over  the  Sahara  connect  London  with  the  Nigerian 
city  of  Lagos,  capital  of  the  most  important  colony 
left  in  the  British  Empire.  These  new  ties  with  the 
outside  world  reflect  the  progress  of  a  rapidly 
changing  society  on  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa 
where  Britain  has  four  possessions — the  Gambia, 
Sierra  Leone,  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria.*  World 
War  II  had  a  double  impact  on  this  vital  area.  It 
introduced  ideas  and  contacts  which  aroused  among 
important  sections  of  the  African  people  an  intense 
awareness  of  opportunities  for  a  better  life  ahead. 
At  the  same  time,  war  and  postwar  experiences 
caused  the  world,  for  reasons  of  strategy  and  com¬ 
merce,  to  take  a  new  and  steadily  growing  interest 
in  Africa.^ 

Dwarfed  by  a  huge  land  mass  of  surrounding 
French  territory,  the  four  British  colonies,  while  oc¬ 
cupying  only  a  small  part  of  Africa,  are  inhabited 
by  30  million  people,  one-fifth  the  total  population 
of  the  vast  but  sparsely  settled  continent.  Nigeria, 
nearly  four  times  the  size  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
is  watered  by  the  Niger  and  its  tributaries,  the 
third  largest  river  system  in  Africa.  In  addition  to 
being  Britain’s  largest  colony  in  area  and  popula¬ 
tion,  Nigeria  in  1946  had  a  foreign  trade  of  about 
$170  million,  nearly  three-fourths  of  which  was 
with  the  United  Kingdom.*  Its  23  million  inhabi- 

1.  Each  of  the  four  possessions  is  administered  by  a  single 
governor,  although  technically  they  include  five  colonies,  four 
protectorates,  and  two  UN  trust  territories. 

2.  Useful  reports  by  recent  visitors  in  British  West  Africa 
include:  Raymond  Firth,  “Social  Problems  and  Research  in 
British  West  Africa,”  Africa,  April  1947,  pp.  77-92,  and  July 
t947«  PP-  170-80;  M.  Fortes,  “The  Impact  of  the  War  on 
British  West  Africa,"  International  Affairs,  April  1945,  pp. 
206-19;  and  Julian  Huxley,  “West  African  Possibilities,”  Ya/e 
Review,  December  1944,  pp.  255-69. 

3.  A  good  survey  of  current  economic  information  on  Nigeria 
has  been  prepared  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  In¬ 
ternational  Reference  Service,  Nigeria,  November  1947. 


tants  outnumber  the  population  of  any  other  coun-  I 
try  on  the  continent,  and  give  it  a  potential  future  " 
as  a  leading  African  state.  The  Gold  Coast,  only  ^ 
one-fourth  as  large  in  area,  is  inhabited  by  4  mil¬ 
lion  people  who  have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  ' 
the  richest  colony  in  Africa  and  may  be  the  first  . 
to  achieve  self-government.  Sierra  Leone,  which  is  { 
much  smaller  than  the  Gold  Coast  and  has  2  mil-  | 
lion  inhabitants  today,  was  founded  as  a  settlement  f 
for  freed  slaves.  The  Gambia  is  little  more  than  | 
the  river  from  which  it  is  named;  its  200,000  in-  t 
habitants  occupy  two  narrow  strips  of  land  extend-  j 
ing  for  250  miles  along  the  river  banks."* 

From  these  four  territories  the  British  army  in 
World  War  II  raised  about  150,000  volunteers,  half 
of  whom  went  overseas  to  serve  in  India,  Burma, 
East  Africa  and  North  Africa.*  The  wartime  open¬ 
ing  up  of  totally  new  horizons  has  made  the  read¬ 
justment  to  civilian  life  particularly  difficult  for 
many  of  these  soldiers.  Their  friends  and  relatives 
at  home  were  also  confronted  by  new  problems. 
British  and  American  soldiers  came.  Millions  of 
dollars  were  poured  into  the  construction  of  air 
bases,  roads  and  living  quarters.  Thousands  of 
peasants  flocked  to  the  towns.  The  influx  of  money, 
the  demand  for  labor,  and  the  great  increase  in  ex¬ 
ports  combined  to  produce  an  inflation  which 
doubled  the  price  level  between  1939  and  1946.* 
Many  Africans  acquired  a  new  view  of  the  white 
man  when  they  saw  sweating  soldiers  stripped  to 
the  waist  laboring  on  construction  work.  They  also 
gained  confidence  in  their  own  capacities  because 
manpower  shortages  speeded  up  the  process  of 
bringing  Africans  into  responsible  positions  in  gov¬ 
ernment  and  commerce.  t 

4.  All  population  statistics  arc  rough  estimates;  the  last  census  - 

was  taken  in  1931.  - 

5.  The  Colonial  Empire  (1939-1947),  (London,  HMSO,  1947)1  ^ 
Cmd.  7167,  p.  1 1 6. 

6.  Colonial  Office,  Enquiry  into  the  Cost  of  Living  and  the  j 
Control  of  the  Cost  of  Living  in  the  Colony  and  Protectorate 
of  Nigeria,  Colonial  No.  204  (London,  1946),  p.  17. 
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NEW  STRATEGIC  AND  ECONOMIC  ROLE 

Strategic  and  economic  realities  of  1948  have 
enhanced  the  importance  of  British  West  Africa. 
In  the  realm  of  strategy,  the  experience  of  World 
War  II  proved  that  the  ports  and  airfields  of 
Bathurst,  Freetown,  Takoradi,  Accra  and  Lagos 
are  important  bases  on  the  route  to  the  Middle 
East  when  the  Mediterranean  lifeline  is  cut.  As  a 
result  of  wartime  expansion  there  are  more  than 
forty  airfields,  landing  grounds  and  seaplane  bases 
in  the  four  colonies.  Nigeria,  in  addition  to  25433 
miles  of  roads,  1,905  miles  of  railway  lines,  and 
2,310  miles  of  inland  navigable  waterways,  has  an 
internal  air  service  linking  Kano,  Kaduna,  Jos, 
Enugu,  Port  Harcourt  and  Lagos.^  Officials  in 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  hope  that  seaplane 
bases  at  Freetown  and  Bathurst  will  grow  in  im¬ 
portance  if  modern  planes  become  so  large  that 
it  proves  difficult  to  build  adequate  runways. 

Freetown,  capital  of  Sierra  Leone,  has  one  of 
the  finest  harbors  on  the  Western  shore  of  the 
continent.  At  one  time  during  the  war,  more  than 
250  ships,  including  the  Queen  Mary  and  Queen 
Elizabeth,  were  anchored  there.  Four  hundred 
miles  north  at  Bathurst  is  the  unique  Gambia  river 
which  is  several  miles  wide  at  its  entrance  and  is 
navigable  to  ocean-going  vessels  for  over  150  miles. 

7-  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  cited,  p.  3. 


The  probable  establishment  of  a  new  British 
line  of  imperial  defense  across  Central  Africa  ac¬ 
centuates  the  strategic  importance  of  West  Africa 
for,  as  the  London  Times  has  commented,  “East 
and  West  Africa  are  links  in  a  chain  of  defence 
in  the  new  concept  of  equatorial  strategy.”®  The 
American  air  bases  at  Roberts  Field  and  Fisher¬ 
man’s  Lake,  Liberia,  south  of  Sierra  Leone, 
serviced  as  many  as  17,000  planes  in  a  single  month 
during  the  war,’  and  the  United  States  has  just 
completed  at  Monrovia,  the  Liberian  capital,  a 
seaport  which  can  be  quickly  converted  into  a 
submarine  base.  United  States  naval  and  marine 
officers  are  accompanying  the  scientific  expedition 
which  the  University  of  California  recently  dis¬ 
patched  to  Africa.  British  and  South  African  peri¬ 
odicals,  meanwhile,  have  been  urging  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  South  Africa  as  an  industrial  support  for 
bases  to  the  north.*® 

The  current  world  economic  crisis  has  also  fo¬ 
cused  new  attention  on  West  Africa.  In  his  notable 
foreign  policy  statement  of  January  22, 1948,  British 

8.  The  Times  (London),  November  14,  1947. 

9.  Charles  Morrow  Wilson,  Liberia  (New  York,  William  Sloan, 
1947).  P-  5- 

10.  For  example,  see  John  Spencer,  “African  Strategy,”  Sound¬ 
ings  (London),  January  1948,  pp.  7-14,  and  Major-General  Sir 
Francis  de  Guingand,  “British  Commonwealth  Planning — Af¬ 
rica’s  Role  in  the  British  Economic  Crisis,”  British  Africa 
Monthly  (Johannesburg),  November  1947,  pp.  9-1 1. 
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NATIONALISM  IN  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA 


Foreign  Secretary  Ernest  Bevin  stressed  the  im¬ 
portance  of  finding  colonial  economic  support  for 
his  proposed  Western  Eurof>ean  Union.  “In  the 
first  place,”  he  said,  “we  turn  our  eyes  to  Africa.” 

Food  shortages,  augmented  by  bad  weather  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year,  have  stimulated  interest  in  de¬ 
veloping  West  African  vegetable  oils  and  oil  seeds 
along  the  lines  of  new  East  African  mechanized 
groundnuts  (peanuts)  plantations.  From  1931  to 
1945  Nigeria  exported  just  under  200,000  tons 
of  decorticated  (shelled)  groundnuts  a  year, 
and  in  the  peak  year  of  1936  shipped  out  325,929 
tons.  It  ranks  third,  after  India  and  French  West 
Africa,  as  an  exporter  of  groundnuts.**  The  Gold 
Coast  and  Nigeria,  moreover,  produce  half  the 
world’s  supply  of  cocoa  beans.  In  the  banner  year 
1936-37  the  Gold  Coast  exported  300,000  tons,  or 
42  per  cent,  of  the  world  total.  Nigeria  is  also  one 
of  the  world’s  largest  exporters  of  palm  oil  and 
palm  kernels,  having  in  1946  produced  more  than 
116,000  tons  of  the  former  and  over  306,000  tons 
of  the  latter.*^ 

British  West  Africa  has  important  mineral  and 
forest  resources.  Nigeria  is  a  leading  source  of  tin 
ore  and  columbite,  and  also  exports  coal  and  a 
small  amount  of  gold.  The  Gold  Coast  is  rich  in 
gold,  diamonds,  and  manganese,  and  during  the 
war  developed  the  production  of  bauxite.  Sierra 
Leone  exports  iron,  diamonds,  gold  and  chromite. 
Thirty-five  varieties  of  fine  woods  are  exported 
from  Nigeria  and  the  Gold  Coast. 

POVERTY  OH  WEST  AFRICANS 

Contrary  to  a  widespread  impression,  however, 
most  of  West  Africa’s  soil  is  poor,  being  deficient 
in  plant  foods  like  calcium,  {xitassium  and  phos¬ 
phate.*^  Nearly  everywhere  agricultural  methods 
are  primitive,  and  physical  efficiency  of  the  pieople 
is  greatly  curtailed  by  malnutrition  and  chronic 
disease.  Since  the  temperature  is  normally  around 
80  degrees,  the  climate  is  by  no  means  as  difficult 
as  is  generally  imagined,  although  nearly  all  the 
rainfall  comes  between  April  and  October,  and 
the  long  dry  season  is  sometimes  unpleasant  be¬ 
cause  of  a  dust-laden  wind  (the  harmattan)  blow¬ 
ing  in  from  the  Sahara.  West  Africa’s  former  rep¬ 
utation  as  the  “White  Man’s  Grave”  came  not 
from  the  climate  but  from  poor  sanitary  condi¬ 
tions,  bad  water  supply,  and  insects  such  as  the 

II.  W.  K.  Hancock,  Surrey  of  British  Commonwealth  Affairs 
— Problems  of  Economic  Policy  (London,  Oxford,  1942),  Vol. 

11.  Part  2,  p.  335. 

12.  See  the  governor’s  budget  address  in  Nigeria,  Legislative 
Council  Debates,  First  Session  1947  (Lagos,  Government  Printer, 

1947).  P.  72. 

13.  Lord  Hailey,  An  African  Survey  (I.a)ndon,  Oxford,  1938), 
pp.  879-82. 


mosquito  which  carries  malaria  and  yellow  fever.  * 

A  British  agricultural  officer  who  made  a  val¬ 
uable  study  of  a  Gambia  village  in  1944  calcu¬ 
lated  that  the  average  food  consumption  of  its  ^ 
421  inhabitants  totaled  not  more  than  1,600  cal-  ; 
ories  a  day.*^  The  poverty  of  Nigerians  is  attested 
by  the  1946  report  of  the  Tudor  Davies  cost  of  4 
living  enquiry,  which  estimated  that  the  normal 
family  income  is  about  $60  a  year.  Parts  of  the 
Northern  Territories  of  the  Gold  Coast  and  of  ^ 
Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gambia  have  a  seasonal 
“hunger  period”  before  food  crops  are  harvested.  In 
many  areas,  a  starchy  diet  of  cassava,  yams  or  rice 
provides  ample  calories,  but  protein  is  deficient.  The 
deadly  tsetse  fly  restricts  cattle  raising  in  the  forest  1 
belt,  thus  depriving  the  people  of  meat  and  milk 
and  preventing  the  use  of  cattle  manure  for  much 
needed  fertilizer. 

VITALITY  OF  WEST  AFRICANS 

Despite  the  prevailing  poverty,  malnutrition  and 
disease.  West  Africans  have  a  remarkable  vitality. 

A  few  British  officials  and  many  nonofficials,  how¬ 
ever,  are  still  fond  of  commenting  on  the  laziness 
of  the  African.  More  accurate  is  the  view  recently 
expressed  by  a  British  anthropologist,  who  pointed 
out  the  wealth  of  human  energy  and  enterprise 
of  large  numbers  who  are  willing  to  “try  anything” 
in  order  to  improve  their  position.*^  This  vitality 
is  particularly  noticeable  in  the  cities  of  British  ^ 
West  Africa.  More  than  half  the  people  of  South- 
ern  Nigeria  live  in  towns,  nearly  a  hundred  of 
which  are  estimated  to  have  over  10,000  inhabi¬ 
tants.  Lagos  is  a  thriving  port  city  of  176,000.  ^ 

Ibadan,  the  largest  city  in  West  Africa,  may  have 
nearly  400,000.  Kano,  the  celebrated  Moslem  trad-  ] 
ing  center  of  the  Northern  Provinces,  has  90,000.  , 

Accra,  the  Gold  Coast  capital,  grew  from  75,000 
in  1938  to  119,000  in  mid-1946.*^ 

In  Lagos,  almost  every  day  of  the  week  the  ^ 
visitor  can  find  alert,  educated  Africans  at  public  j 
lectures  or  club  meetings  discussing  Nigerian  or 
international  problems.  Similarly  in  Ibadan,  Gala-  | 
bar,  Accra,  Cape  Coast,  Freetown  and  elsewhere,  ^ 
African  clubs,  societies  and  lecture  groups  assemble  , 
regularly.  Enthusiastic  audiences  watch  many  | 
American  movies  in  small  open  air  theatres,  eigh-  I  ^ 
teen  of  which  are  found  in  Nigeria.  Knowledge  of  j  ^ 
the  outside  world  is  slight,  but  interest  is  intense.  |  ^ 

14.  J.  Gordon,  Xotes  on  Yoroberih^unda  Village  and  Agrtcul-  j 

ture  in  the  Gambia — August-December  1944  (Bathurst,  Go»- 
ernment  Printer,  1946),  pp.  5-6.  i 

15.  Firth,  cited,  p.  77.  ^ 

16.  Gold  Coast,  Annual  Report  of  the  Gold  Coast  for  the  Year  ^ 
1946  (Accra,  Government  Printer,  1947),  p.  13.  See  also  Albert 

Q.  Maisel,  Africa — Facts  and  Forecasts  (New  York,  Duell,  Sloan 
and  Pearce,  1943),  p.  191. 
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Among  the  most  striking  facets  of  British  West 
Africa’s  many-sided  life  is  the  African  press.  Un¬ 
like  neighboring  French  West  Africa  where  the 
press  is  almost  entirely  European,  the  British  col¬ 
onies  have  a  large  number  of  newspapers  and 
journals  which,  with  rare  exceptions,  are  owned, 
edited  and  written  by  Africans  exclusively.  Even 
the  tiny  Gambia  has  three  weekly  papers.  Free- 
!  town  has  three  dailies  with  a  combined  circula 
:  tion  of  about  5,000,  and  three  weeklies  distributing 
a  total  of  around  4,000  copies.  The  dozen  papers 
:  of  the  Gold  Coast  press  include  four  dailies  with 
j  a  circulation  totaling  more  than  15,000.  The  Ni¬ 
gerian  press,  perhaps  twice  as  large  as  that  of  the 
Gold  Coast,  has  an  estimated  weekly  circulation 
of  about  300,000.*^ 

The  outstanding  journalistic  feat  in  West  Africa 
is  the  achievement  of  Dr.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  leader 
of  the  Nigerian  nationalist  movement.  A  shrewd 
businessman,  Azikiwe  has  since  1937  built  up  a 
profitable  chain  of  five  Nigerian  dailies  headed 
by  the  IVest  African  Pilot  in  Lagos.  Capitalizing 
on  nationalist  sentiment,  these  papers  often  indulge 
in  gross  exaggeration  or  distortion  of  facts,  tactics 
which  understandably  arouse  the  ire  of  British 
officials  and  of  many  Africans. 

Since  most  African  newspapermen  have  little 
or  no  professional  training  in  journalism,  the 
standards  of  the  press  are  low.  Difficulties  with 
the  English  language  and  a  general  lack  of  edu¬ 
cational  background  often  produce  amusing  re¬ 
sults.  For  example,  when  Sir  Alan  Burns  retired 
as  governor  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  Ashanti  Pioneer 
of  August  8,  1947  published  a  story,  intended  as 
a  tribute,  with  the  following  headline:  “Sir  Alan 
Burns’  Departure  Hilariously  Cheered  on  All 
Sides.’’ 

The  activity  of  African  intellectual  life  is  made 
possible  in  part  by  British  educational  policy.  Al¬ 
though  probably  95  per  cent  of  the  people  are  il¬ 
literate  and  85  per  cent  of  the  schooling  is  still 
provided  by  the  missions,  British  West  Africa  has 
far  more  African  professional  men  than  any  of 
the  surrounding  colonies.  Students  in  French 
West  Africa  must  go  all  the  way  to  Dakar  to  find 
a  secondary  school.  In  sharp  contrast  the  Gambia 
has  four  secondary  schools;  Sierra  Leone,  ten;  the 
Gold  Coast,  nine;  and  Nigeria,  thirty.  About 
13,000  students  are  enrolled  in  these  secondary 
schools  while  250  more  are  receiving  college  train- 

>7-  Circulation  figures  are  disputed.  According  to  A.  K.  Blank- 
Sfn,  Director  of  Zik’s  Press,  Ltd.,  the  dailv  circulation  of  the 
five  Zik  papers  in  October  1947  was:  It'es/  African  Pilot 
(Lagos),  14,000;  Daily  Comet  (Lagos),  6,000;  Nigerian  Spok.es- 
man  (Onitsha),  4,900;  Eastern  Nigeria  Guardian  (Port  Har- 
court),  4,575;  Southern  Nigeria  Defender  (Ibadan),  4,000. 


ing  at  Fourah  Bay  in  Sierra  Leone,  Achimota  in 
the  Gold  Coast  and  Yaba  in  Nigeria.  At  least 
800  others  are  studying  in  universities  overseas.'® 

PRIMITIVE  INLAND  AREAS 

As  British  administrators  hasten  to  point  out, 
however,  Lagos  is  not  Nigeria,  and  Freetown  is  not 
Sierra  Leone.  In  many  inland  areas,  the  fetishes 
and  charms  of  the  witch  doctor  are  popular  among 
the  pagan  tribesmen  of  the  interior.  Ritual  murder, 
ritual  cannibalism  and  the  killing  of  twins  are 
still  practiced  at  times. 

The  most  startling  current  manifestation  of  these 
primitive  traits  is  the  outbreak  of  “leopard”  mur¬ 
ders  in  the  Opobo  and  Abak  Divisions  of  Eastern 
Nigeria.  Victims  are  badly  mutilated  by  killers 
who  make  footprints  resembling  a  leopard’s  on 
the  ground  around  the  body.  Often  the  head 
and  one  arm  of  the  victim  are  severed  and  skinned, 
and  the  heart,  lungs  and  other  internal  organs  re¬ 
moved.  By  mid-December  1947  the  murders  had 
reached  a  total  of  196  for  the  last  two  years.  British 
officials  estimate  that  more  than  200  others  were 
killed  in  the  same  way  during  the  preceding  three 
to  five  years.  Although  the  Nigerian  government 
dispatched  over  220  special  police  to  the  area,  the 
killings  continue  and  one  of  the  police  constables 
has  now  been  added  to  the  list  of  victims. 

When  evidence  was  discovered  that  the  flesh  of 
victims  is  sold  to  leaders  of  the  secret  Idiong 
society,  the  government  banned  the  organization. 
The  murderers  are  said  to  visit  Idiong  leaders 
to  obtain  a  black  magic  charm  which,  they  be¬ 
lieve,  protects  them  from  discovery.  Moreover,  ac¬ 
tual  witnesses  of  the  crimes,  including  mothers 
whose  children  were  murdered,  have  testified  that 
a  leopard,  not  a  man  was  the  killer.  Although  it  is 
difficult  for  the  police  to  prove  guilt  under  these 
circumstances,  by  the  end  of  1947  seventy  leopard 
killers  had  been  duly  tried,  convicted  and  exe¬ 
cuted.'^ 

The  type  of  fear  which  makes  such  atrocities 
possible  is  well  illustrated  by  a  fascinating  snake- 
murder  trial  in  Sierra  Leone.  Three  Africans  ac¬ 
cused  of  murder  were  brought  to  the  British  Dis¬ 
trict  Commissioner  at  Port  Loko  by  a  paramount 
chief,  and  were  tried  by  an  African  judge  in  the 
spring  of  1945.  The  court  established  the  fact  that 
a  boy  had  gone  home,  unrolled  his  bed,  and  been 
bitten  to  death  by  a  poisonous  snake.  A  nine-year 

18.  These  educational  statistics  are  based  on  official  reports  of 
the  West  African  governments  and  information  submitted  by  the 
British  government  to  the  UN. 

19.  See  Nigeria,  Legislative  Council  Debates,  cited,  pp.  61-62, 
266-70,  307-308.  See  also  A.  T.  Steele,  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  December  22,  1947. 
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old  girl  testified  that  sne  had  heard  the  defendants 
plotting  to  obtain  a  snake  to  kill  the  boy.  Under 
cross  examination,  however,  she  contended  that  the 
defendants  were  whispering  and  were  about  a  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away  when  she  heard  them.  The  judge 
quite  understandably  intervened  at  this  point, 
whereupon  the  girl  alleged  that  she  was  one  of  the 
four-eyed  people  who  see  and  hear  things  in  the 
spirit  world.  When  the  judge  threw  out  her  testi¬ 
mony,  and  dismissed  one  defendant  who  declared 
his  innocence,  the  only  evidence  of  guilt  remain¬ 
ing  was  the  confession  of  the  two  others  accused. 

Three  conflicting  views  in  the  community  were 
(i)  that  the  snake  had  been  introduced  into  the 
bed  by  magical  means;  (2)  that  the  snake  had 
been  inserted  by  natural  means  for  the  purpose 
of  murder  by  snakebite;  and  (3)  that  the  snake 
had  accidentally  crawled  into  the  bed,  in  which 
case  the  accused  were  falsely  claiming  to  be  guilty 
in  order  to  acquire  a  reputation  of  magical  pow¬ 
ers.  On  May  18,  1945  African  judge  sentenced 
the  two  defendants  to  death.  In  view  of  the  cir¬ 
cumstances,  the  Colonial  Secretary  in  Freetown 
asked  for  an  accounting  from  the  District  Com¬ 
missioner.  The  latter  replied  that  the  hold  of  black 
magic  in  the  area  was  so  strong  that  the  defendants, 
whether  guilty  or  not,  could  exercise  a  veritable 
reign  of  terror  in  the  community  if  they  were 
freed.  Understandably  if  illogically  the  death  sen¬ 
tence  was  commuted  to  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor. 

British  West  Africa  is  thus  a  land  of  contrasts.  In 
addition  to  the  sophisticated  “intelligentsia”  of  the 
coastal  towns  and  the  backward  pagans  of  the  in¬ 
terior,  it  contains  a  Moslem  belt  totaling  more  than 
one-third  of  the  population.  The  tin-mining  town 
of  Jos  on  a  4,000-foot  plateau  in  Central  Nigeria 
provides  a  colorful  illustration  of  this  diversity. 
Here  the  visitor  can  see  educated  Ibos  and  Yorubas 
from  the  South  wearing  the  popular  multicolored 
cotton  prints;  white-robed  Moslems  from  the 
Hausa  country  to  the  north;  pagan  tribesmen 
whose  sole  article  of  raiment  is  a  bunch  of  leaves 
or  a  bit  of  goatskin  attached  to  a  thong  tied  around 
the  waist;  and  several  hundred  Europeans.  The 
diversity  of  West  African  society  explains  both 
the  difficulties  confronting  British  administrators, 
and  the  obstacles  in  the  path  of  Africans  who  seek 
self-government. 

ZIKISM  IN  NIGERIA 

The  most  celebrated  nationalist  leader  in  British 
West  Africa  is  43-year-old  American-educated  Dr. 
Nnamdi  Azikiwe.  Zik,  as  he  is  known  through¬ 
out  West  Africa,  is  a  tall,  attractive  man  of  pleas¬ 
ant  personality  who  was  born  in  the  Niger  river 


town  of  Onitsha  on  November  16,  1904.  In  private  » 
conversation,  he  has  won  the  admiration  of  British  § 
and  other  observers  for  his  congeniality  and  com-  I 
mon  sense.  On  the  public  platform,  however,  he  j 
often  uses  the  language  of  the  demagogue.  * 

Like  most  colonial  nationalist  leaders,  Zik  has  I 
therefore  become  a  controversial  figure.  The  melo-  1 
dramatic  quality  of  his  public  speeches  is  illus-  ' 
trated  by  his  inaugural  address  in  Lagos  on  May  7,  ’ 
1947  when  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Na-  j 
tional  Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cameroons 
(NCNC),  his  country’s  leading  nationalist  organ¬ 
ization.  Denouncing  imperialism  as  a  crime  against 
humanity,  he  condemned  British  rule  as  a  form 
of  tyranny  exerted  by  a  “master-race.”  Just  as  the 
Nazi  criminals  were  shown  no  mercy  at  Nurem¬ 
berg,  he  declared,  “so  shall  all  who  forestall  the 
march  of  Nigeria  for  a  place  in  the  sun  be  given 
their  due  deserts.”  He  condemned  British  officials 
and  their  Nigerian  “stooges”  in  guarded  language 
as  “international  criminals”  who,  “when  Nigeria 
shall  come  into  her  own  .  .  .  shall  be  impeached 
for  high  treason  against  the  safety  of  the  State  of 
Nigeria.”^®  Zik  concluded  his  address  with  a  perora¬ 
tion  in  poetry: 

“If  we  must  die,  let  it  not  be  like  hogs 
Hunted  and  penned  in  an  inglorious  spot. 

While  round  us  bark  the  mad  and  hungry  dogs. 
Making  their  mock  at  our  accursed  lot. 

If  we  must  die — oh,  let  us  nobly  die. 

So  that  our  precious  blood  may  not  be  shed 

In  vain;  then  even  the  monsters  we  defy 

Shall  be  constrained  to  honour  us,  though  dead!”*®* 

Zik’s  belief  in  the  use  of  extremist  tactics  in 
political  warfare  has  caused  him  to  refuse  to  co¬ 
operate  in  Britain’s  plans  for  the  development  of 
Nigeria.  When  he  and  three  of  his  followers  were 
elected  to  the  Legislative  Council  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  1947  Nigerian  constitution, 
they  refused  to  take  their  seats.  In  this  policy  Zik 
is  following  the  precedent  of  the  nonviolent,  non¬ 
cooperation  movement  inaugurated  by  Indian  na¬ 
tionalists  in  1920.  He  doubtless  hopes  that  some  day 
he  will  have  enough  supporters  to  inaugurate  a 
crippling  political  and  economic  boycott  as  a  means  ^ 
of  driving  the  British  out. 

Although  Zik,  with  characteristic  exaggeration, 
once  claimed  seven  million  adherents,  an  accurate 
estimate  of  his  influence  is  impossible.  The  Zikist 
movement,  which  was  organized  as  a  political 
faction  in  1946,  may  include  several  thousand  mem- 

20.  Nnamdi  Azikiwe,  “Before  Us  Lies  the  Open  Grave"  (Lon¬ 
don,  Fox  Printing  Press,  1947). 

20a.  The  poem  is  by  the  Negro  writer,  Claude  McKay. 
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bers.  However,  Zik’s  efforts  have  attracted  the  at¬ 
tention  of  illiterate  inhabitants  of  many  bush 
villages.  In  the  other  three  colonies  of  British 
West  Africa,  people  who  know  nothing  of  his 
personality  or  tactics  nonetheless  idealize  him  as 
a  man  who  “fights  for  Africans.” 

Many  British  officials  consider  Zikism  injurious 
to  Nigeria,  and  charge  Zik  with  corruption  and 
personal  ambition.  Although  African  leaders  in 
Nigeria  have  asked  Zik  to  publish  an  account  of 
his  collections  and  expenditures  for  the  nationalist 
movement,  he  has  not  done  so.  It  is  true  that  Zik- 
ists  seek  self-advancement,  but  the  distinction  be¬ 
tween  personal  and  patriotic  ambition  is  always 
difficult  to  draw.  A  narrow  concentration  on  the 
weaknesses  of  Nigerian  nationalists  is  dangerously 
misleading  for  it  overlooks  the  inherent  strength 
of  a  movement  characterized  by  tremendous  ideal¬ 
ism  and  energy. 

THE  ZIKIST  CREED 

For  the  young  Zikist  is  usually  an  idealist  whose 
thought  is  immature  but  who  is  full  of  enthusiasm. 
His  devotion  to  Zik  is  unlimited,  and  his  gospel 
is  Zik’s  paper,  the  West  African  Pilot.  One  of  the 
articles  of  faith  in  what  might  almost  be  called  a 
Zikist  creed  is  that  Nigeria  is  rich  but  has  been 
deliberately  held  back  by  the  British.  True,  Ni¬ 
geria  is  largely  an  undeveloped  country  and  Brit¬ 
ain  might  have  done  more  to  improve  its  position. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  its  capacity  for  develop¬ 
ment  is  limited  by  its  poor  soil  and  moderate  re¬ 
sources. 

A  second  Zikist  contention  is  that  if  the  British 
left  Nigeria,  the  Hausa,  Ibo  and  Yoruba  peoples 
who  constitute  the  country’s  three  chief  tribal 
groups  would  live  peacefully  side  by  side  in  a 
self-governing  state.  Similar  thoughts  have  been 
expressed  about  Hindu  and  Moslem  in  India,  and 
Arab  and  Jew  in  Palestine.  The  fact  is  that  Ni¬ 
geria  is  a  British  administrative  creation  which 
never  before  had  a  separate  existence  as  a  political 
unit.  Sharp  differences  of  religion  and  culture  di¬ 
vide  its  peoples,  who  fought  each  other  before  the 
British  came  and  possibly  would  resume  hostili¬ 
ties,  at  least  in  some  areas,  if  the  British  left  today. 
On  March  24,  1947,  Mallam  Balewa,  a  Moslem 
member  from  the  Northern  Provinces,  told  the 
Legislative  Council  that  the  Northern  people  re¬ 
pudiated  the  leadership  of  the  NCNC:  "We  do 
want  independence  and  we  shall  demand  it  when 
the  time  is  ripe  and  we  shall  even  be  prepared  to 
fight  for  it  if  necessary,”  he  said,”  but  I  should 
like  to  make  it  clear  to  you  that  if  the  British 
quitted  Nigeria  now  at  this  stage  the  Northern 


people  would  continue  their  interrupted  march  to 
the  sea.”  This  statement  brought  a  sharp  rejoinder 
from  T.  A.  Odutola,  a  member  from  the  Western 
Provinces;  “I  agree  that  if  at  this  stage  the  Euro¬ 
pean  should  quit  this  country,  it  would  be  in¬ 
evitable  that  we  immediately  resume  our  usual 
tribal  wars;  but  I  wish  my  Honourable  friend  to 
remember  that  just  as  it  may  be  possible  for  the 
Northerners  to  attempt  to  over-run  the  South,  so 
it  is  possible  to  take  the  Southerners  no  time  to 
sweep  across  the  Sahara  desert.”-* 

When  Zik  accuses  British  officials  of  encourag¬ 
ing  tribal  divisions  he  is  on  sounder  ground.  For 
many  administrators  in  the  North  today  are  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  government’s  policy  of  uniting  Nigeria. 
They  believe  that  the  country’s  most  famous  gov¬ 
ernor,  Lord  Lugard,  made  a  mistake  when  he 
brought  the  North  and  South  within  one  admin¬ 
istrative  framework.  As  the  backward  North  ad¬ 
vances,  these  officials  maintain,  its  political  con¬ 
sciousness  is  certain  to  awaken,  and  its  people  will 
demand  separation  from  the  ambitious  Southerners. 

The  single-minded  ardor  of  the  young  Zikist  is 
perhaps  best  revealed  in  the  widely  held  view  that 
the  British  plotted  to  assassinate  Zik  during  a 
notable  strike  in  1945.  Most  of  his  followers  are 
convinced  that  this  fantastic  falsehood  is  true,  and 
they  will  argue  at  great  length  that  Zik  can  prove 
the  existence  of  the  plot  but  does  not  dare  to  re¬ 
lease  the  conclusive  evidence  for  fear  of  British 
reprisal.  What  apparently  happened  is  that  the 
wireless  operator  for  Zik’s  press  reported  a  mes¬ 
sage  which  he  declared  he  had  picked  up  over 
the  air  elaborating  the  details  of  an  assassination 
plot.  Zik,  under  nervous  strain  as  a  result  of  his 
role  in  the  wartime  strike,  believed  the  report  and 
stole  out  of  Lagos  at  night  into  hiding.  At  the 
time,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  there  was  some¬ 
thing  suspicious  about  a  detailed  plan  of  assassina¬ 
tion  coming  over  the  air  in  “clear”  rather  than  in 
code.  When  he  regained  his  perspective,  he  real¬ 
ized  the  unlikelihood  of  the  plot  but  saw  a  won¬ 
derful  opportunity  to  make  political  capital  of  it, 
which  he  promptly  proceeded  to  do  on  a  large 
scale.  Today  it  is  useful  for  him  to  perpetuate  this 
legend  of  British  perfidy.  The  best  guess  as  to 
what  actually  happened  is  that  somebody  bribed 
the  wireless  operator  to  report  the  false  plot. 

Two  of  Zik’s  most  enterprising  lieutenants  are 
also  American-educated  Ibos,  Mbonu  Ojike  and 
Nwafor  Orizu.  Ojike,  who  is  managing  editor 
of  the  West  African  Pilot,  was  recently  introduced 
to  a  cheering  Lagos  audience  as  “our  Nehru,  the 
future  Prime  Minister  of  Nigeria.”  Orizu  is  the 

21.  Nigeria,  Legislative  Council  Debates,  cited,  pp.  212,  238. 
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originator  of  an  ingenious  scheme  to  bring  more 
Nigerians  to  the  United  States  for  university 
studies.  During  World  War  II  he  was  in  the 
United  States  where  he  organized  an  American 
Council  on  African  Education,  and  persuaded  a 
number  of  colleges  to  promise  him  scholarships 
for  Nigerian  students.  Back  at  home  he  received, 
by  August  1947,  5700  applications  from  aspiring 
young  Nigerians,  only  7^  of  whom,  according  to 
his  statement,  were  qualified  to  enter  American 
colleges. 

The  Orizu  scheme  is  a  controversial  subject  in 
Nigeria.  British  officials  contend  that  it  should 
have  been  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  Department  of  Education.  Many  Africans 
question  the  plan  because  the  Orizu  scholars  are 
nearly  all  Ilxjs,  and  because  Orizu  refuses  to  pub¬ 
lish  the  details  of  his  financial  transactions.  Since 
many  scholarship  applications  were  accompanied 
by  a  payment  of  more  than  S4.00,  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  came  into  Orizu’s  hands.  This  sum 
was  supplemented  by  larger  donations  from  inter¬ 
ested  benefactors. 

About  twenty  Orizu  scholars  ^have  come  to  the 
United  States,  mostly  to  small  Negro  colleges,  on 
scholarships  paying  tuition  only.  Successful  appli¬ 
cants  ordinarily  give  Orizu  in  advance  a  sum 
of  about  $2,000  which  entitles  them  to  transporta¬ 
tion  to  and  from  the  United  States,  and  tuition, 
board  and  room  for  four  years.  Since  $2,000  is  not 
sufficient,  Orizu  evidently  hopes  to  raise  enough 
money  year  by  year  to  fill  his  commitments.  Zikists, 
however,  are  enthusiastic  supporters  of  the  scheme, 
and  most  of  the  Orizu  scholars  will  probably  be¬ 
come  leaders  in  the  nationalist  movement  when 
they  return  to  Nigeria. 

OPPOSITION  TO  ZIK 

Zik  has  little  support  in  the  conservative  Mos¬ 
lem  areas  of  the  North.  He  is  unknown  to  many 
primitive  pagans,  and  is  today  under  sharp  attack 
by  a  large  segment  of  educated  Southern  Nigerians. 
The  latter  are  mostly  Vorubas  from  the  Western 
Provinces  who  resent  Ibo  domination  of  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  nationalist  movement,  and  oppose  Zik’s 
methods  of  fighting  the  British.  Moderate  leaders 
in  Yorubaland  want  self-government  too,  but  they 
believe  Nigeria’s  problems  are  too  vast  to  be 
tackled  successfully  in  the  near  future  without 
British  cooperation. 

In  the  summer  of  1947  when  Zik,  with  ;^i3,50o 
contributed  by  his  countrymen,  went  to  England 
to  demand  self-government  in  fifteen  years,  this 
Ibo-Yoruba  controversy  flared  into  open  hostility. 
In  London  Zik  headed  a  seven-member  delegation 


from  the  National  Council  of  Nigeria  and  the 
Cameroons — a  coalition  of  183  “political  parties, 
trade  unions,  professional  and  business  associations, 
farmer  and  peasant  organizations,  tribal  unions, 
youth  leagues,  and  student  and  other  cultural  or¬ 
ganizations.”--  When  the  Colonial  Office  rejected 
the  NCNC  demands,  urging  that  Nigeria’s  new 
constitution  be  given  a  trial,  Zik  returned  to  Lagos 
empty-handed  on  October  8  to  find  a  rebellion 
brewing  against  his  leadership. 

Hisses  were  mingled  with  cheers  when  Zik  re¬ 
ported  to  an  NCNC  general  meeting  the  disap¬ 
pointing  results  of  the  delegation’s  London  mis¬ 
sion.  Influential  Yorubas  saw  in  Zik’s  failure  to 
win  concessions  an  opportunity  to  strike  a  blow 
at  his  political  leadership.  Repiorts  of  disagreement 
within  the  London  delegation  had  already  been 
publicized  in  Lagos  where  a  political  battle  was 
being  fought  in  the  NCNC  General  Assembly 
and  its  Working  Committee,  or  executive  body. 
Ibos  in  the  General  Assembly  tried  to  purge  the 
Working  Committee  of  its  Yoruba  leadership,  in¬ 
cluding  the  acting  president,  Magnus  Williams. 
As  a  result,  Williams  and  two  other  members  of 
the  Working  Committee  resigned,  thereby  bring¬ 
ing  closer  the  danger  of  an  Ibo-Yoruba  split.  Ap¬ 
parently  because  of  this  threat,  and  because  Zik 
was  not  yet  home  to  meet  it,  many  Ibos  had  re¬ 
versed  their  votes  and  refused  to  accept  the  resig¬ 
nations. 

The  Ibos,  who  live  in  Southeastern  Nigeria,  are 
certainly  at  present  the  country’s  most  individual¬ 
istic  and  enterprising  inhabitants.  They  have  no 
great  chiefs  like  those  of  the  Yorubas  in  the 
Southwest,  or  the  Hausas  in  the  North,  and 
are  therefore  little  influenced  by  the  discipline  of 
tribal  authoritarianism.  Population  pressure  in  the 
Eastern  Provinces,  moreover,  has  induced  many 
Ibos  to  migrate  into  Yoruba  or  Hausa  country 
where  their  ability  to  obtain  good  positions  in  gov¬ 
ernment  or  commerce  has  aroused  a  certain  amount 
of  hostility  among  the  local  peoples.  Yoruba  lead¬ 
ers  therefore  believe  they  can  carry  the  Yoruba 
people  with  them,  while  Zikists  contend,  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  Yoruba  leaders  are  a  corrupt 
and  uninfluential  minority  who  must  be  purged.^’ 
Ibos  argue  that  the  Yoruba  people  are  by  nature 
shifty  and  deceitful,  and  Yorubas  respond  that 
the  Ibos  are  self-seeking,  domineering,  and  vain. 

The  culmination  of  the  Yoruba  revolt  came  in 
Lagos  on  November  28  when  an  all-Yoruba  na¬ 
tional  movement  called  Egbe  Omo  Oduduwa  (as¬ 
sociation  of  the  descendants  of  Oduduwa)  was 

22.  West  Alrican  Pilot,  September  g,  1947. 

23.  Foreign  Policy  Bulletin,  November  7,  1947. 
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inaugurated.  The  Wrst  African  Pilot,  in  report¬ 
ing  its  organization,  merely  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  would  avoid  “ethnocentric  individualism 
and  other  tendencies  toward  national  frustration.”^^ 
The  evolution  of  Nigerian  politics  in  the  last  six 
months  reflects  the  waning  of  Zik’s  influence,  at 
least  temporarily,  and  indicates  a  more  moderate 
course  for  Nigerian  nationalism  in  the  next  few 
years.  This  trend  will  be  strengthened  if  the  new 
governor.  Sir  John  Maepherson,  begins  his  admin¬ 
istration  by  bringing  more  Nigerians  into  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  own  affairs. 

NATIONALISM  IN  THE  GOLD  COAST 

The  political  atmosphere  in  the  Gold  Coast  is 
far  less  turbulent  than  in  Nigeria,  a  fact  that  is 
reflected  in  the  moderate  tone  of  the  United  Gold 
Coast  Convention  which  was  organized  in  the 
coastal  town  of  Saltpond  on  August  4,  1947.  This 
latest  nationalist  movement  aims  by  “legitimate 
means”  to  bring  the  government  into  the  hands 
of  the  people  and  their  chiefs  in  the  “shortest  pos¬ 
sible  time.”^’  Its  initial  organizers  were  a  London- 
educated  lawyer,  fifty-two-year  old  Dr.  Joseph  B. 
Danquah,  and  a  wealthy  African  timber  merchant 
named  George  Alfred  Grant. 

“I’m  a  loyal  British  subject  but  before  I  become 
a  partner  I  want  to  be  free,”  says  Dr.  Danquah, 
who  seeks  self-government  for  his  country  within 
his  lifetime.  The  United  Gold  Coast  Convention, 
however,  has  not  yet  won  widespread  popular 
support.  According  to  Grant,  who  contends  that 
past  nationalist  movements  have  failed  because  of 
inadequate  financial  support,  the  goal  of  the  con¬ 
vention  is  a  fighting  fund  of  more  than  $400,000, 
to  be  raised  largely  by  enrolling  a  million  mem¬ 
bers  at  forty  cents  each.  At  the  inaugural  meeting 
in  Saltpond,  however,  only  about  $3,225  was  col¬ 
lected,  mostly  from  donations  by  Grant  and  a  few 
other  benefactors.^^ 

The  convention  derives  its  support  from  the  edu¬ 
cated  minority  in  the  coastal  towns,  although  even 
among  this  group  adherence  to  the  movement  is 
not  unanimous.  Its  most  noted  opponent  is  W.  E. 
G.  Sekyi,  an  admirable  but  recalcitrant  intellectual 
who  clings  to  the  decaying  Aborigines  Rights  Pro¬ 
tection  Society,  a  nationalist  group  of  earlier  years.^^ 
The  opposition  also  includes  most  of  the  native 
chiefs,  one  of  whom  described  the  convention  with 

24.  West  African  Pilot,  December  3,  1947. 

25.  A.  T.  Steele,  New  Yor^  Herald  Tribune,  December  16, 

1947. 

26.  Gold  Coast  Observer  (Cape  Coast),  August  i,  8,  and  15, 

1947. 

27.  On  Sekyi,  see  Martin  Wight,  The  Gold  Coast  Legislative 
Council  (London,  Faber  and  Faber,  1947),  p.  184. 


the  phrase:  “Empty  barrel  makes  much  noise.” 
Part  of  this  hostility,  however,  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  chiefs  felt  they  were  not  adequately  con¬ 
sulted  by  the  educated  class  which  created  the  or¬ 
ganization. 

It  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  patriotic  and 
business  interests  of  the  convention’s  organizers 
happen  to  coincide.  George  Grant  was  understand¬ 
ably  irritated  because,  under  Britain’s  timber  ex¬ 
port  controls  (which  were  discontinued  on  Decem¬ 
ber  13,  1947),  he  had  to  ship  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  his  timber  to  London  at  a  fixed  price 
which  is  sometimes  only  half  of  what  he  could 
get  from  New  York  buyers. 

If  Britain  lags  in  implementing  the  Gold  Coast 
development  program,  however,  the  convention 
may  grow  in  strength.  Discontent  is  mounting, 
particularly  among  African  ex-servicemen.^*  The 
trend  of  the  future  is  very  difficult  to  anticipate  be¬ 
cause  conditions  are  changing  so  rapidly. 


Why  is  nationalism  in  the  Gold  Coast  more 
moderate  than  in  Nigeria?  Although  some  observ¬ 
ers  believe  that  Nigeria  is  now  going  through  a 
stage  similar  to  that  experienced  earlier  by  the  Gold 
Coast,  no  political  leader  of  the  Gold  Coast  has 
ever  commanded  a  following  comparable  to  that 
of  Zik.  One  possible  explanation  of  the  different 
political  atmosphere  is  the  relative  wealth  of  the 
Gold  Coast  where  the  average  individual  income 
may  be  four  times  that  of  Nigeria.  Gold  Coast  rev¬ 
enue  for  the  financial  year  1945-46  totaled  $28.9 
million  while  Nigeria,  with  an  area  four  times 
larger  and  a  population  nearly  six  times  greater, 
received  less  than  twice  as  much  revenue  ($53.6 
million) Yet  Nigerians  pay  heavier  taxes  than 
the  people  of  the  Gold  Coast.  This  anomaly  results 
frr)m  the  fact  that  Gold  Coast  export  and  im¬ 
port  duties  bring  in  sufficient  revenue  to  make 
unnecessary  a  high  direct  tax. 

The  prosperity  of  the  Gold  Coast  is  not  enough, 
however,  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  political 
attitudes  of  the  two  peoples,  for  colonial  history 
indicates  that  nationalism  usually  grows  whenever 
increasing  prosperity  makes  a  colonial  people  more 
conscious  of  its  capacities.  A  second  factor  of  im¬ 
portance  is  the  success  of  Gold  Coast  administra¬ 
tors  in  keeping  abreast  of  African  demands,  partly, 
of  course,  because  they  had  the  necessary  money. 
Almost  a  generation  ago,  a  notable  governor  named 

28.  New  Yorl{  Times,  March  i,  1948. 

29.  On  the  revenues  of  the  two  colonies,  see  Gold  Coast, 
Annual  Report,  cited,  p.  18,  and  Nijteria,  Report  of  the  Ac¬ 
countant-General  with  Financial  Statements  for  the  Year  ended 
jist  March,  1^46  (Lagos,  Government  Printer,  1947),  p.  18. 
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Sir  Gordon  Guggisbcrg,  who  was  ridiculed  and 
condemned  by  some  of  his  British  colleagues, 
inaugurated  many  far-sighted  plans.  Among  his 
achievements  were  the  construction  of  a  fine  har¬ 
bor  at  Takoradi,  the  colony’s  economic  gateway; 
the  establishment  of  a  college  at  Achimota  with 
the  aim,  now  approaching  realization,  of  making 
it  a  university;  the  building  of  a  splendid  modern 
hospital  at  Korle  Bu,  near  Accra,  which  has  300 
beds  and  treats  more  than  500  outpatients  a  day; 
and  the  introduction  of  more  Africans  into  the 
management  of  Gold  Coast  affairs.^® 

During  the  critical  years  of  World  War  II  the 
Gold  Coast  had  another  talented  governor  in  Sir 
Alan  Burns  who  departed  on  August  3,  1947  to 
become  Britain’s  representative  on  the  United  Na¬ 
tions  Trusteeship  ^uncil.  Sir  Alan  believes  that 
the  success  of  a  colonial  administrator  depends  less 
on  what  he  does  than  on  the  way  he  does  it. 
British  officials,  he  contends,  must  be  able  to  win 
the  confidence  of  the  people  even  if  it  proves 
necessary  to  let  them  make  their  own  mistakes. 
Africans  in  the  Gold  Coast  doubtless  wish  that 
Sir  Alan  had  let  them  make  more  of  their  own 
mistakes,  but  he  did  win  considerable  confidence. 
When  the  colony’s  1946  constitution  was  drafted, 
Governor  Burns  consulted  many  African  leaders, 
thereby  conveying  the  impression  that  the  new 
document  came,  at  least  in  part,  from  the  will  of 
the  people.  But  in  Nigeria  at  the  same  time.  Gov¬ 
ernor  Sir  Arthur  Richards  (now  Lord  Milverton) 
antagonized  many  African  nationalists,  both  ex¬ 
tremists  and  moderates,  by  failing  to  consult  with 
them  adequately  on  his  constitutional  proposals. 
Africans  usually  express  their  dislike  of  the  Ni¬ 
gerian  document  by  referring  to  it  as  the  “Richards 
Constitution,’’  while  the  Gold  Coast  constitution 
is  rarely  linked  with  the  name  of  Governor  Burns. 

Nigerian  administrative  problems,  however,  are 
far  more  complex  than  those  of  the  Gold  Coast — 
a  third  important  difference  between  the  two 
colonies.  Although  the  Gold  Coast  is  divided  ad¬ 
ministratively  into  three  parts,  it  is  small  enough 
for  its  British  civil  service  to  be  a  fairly  united 
group  with  a  single  esprit  de  corps.  The  Nigerian 
service,  on  the  other  hand,  is  divided  into  admin¬ 
istrators  of  the  North,  the  East  and  the  West,  who 
rarely  have  experience  outside  a  single  region.  Of¬ 
ficials  in  each  of  these  three  areas,  particularly  in 
the  North,  are  inclined  to  have  their  own  esprit  de 
corps  and  to  be  critical  of  each  other’s  views.  This 
situation  has  tended  to  perpetuate  the  division  of 
Nigeria  and  to  diminish  the  efficiency  of  the  cen- 
30.  Wight,  cited,  pp.  176-179. 


tral  administration,  thus  fostering  criticism  of  the  • 
government. 

The  individualistic  and  ambitious  character  of 


the  Ibo  people  who  now  lead  the  Nigerian  na¬ 
tionalist  movement  is  a  fourth  factor  of  importance. 
Finally,  no  attempt  to  explain  the  moderate  tone 
of  Gold  Coast  nationalism  would  be  complete  with¬ 
out  mention  of  Dr.  James  Aggrey,  one  of  Africa’s 
outstanding  men.  Aggrey  died  in  1927  but  the 
strong  influence  of  his  personality  and  ideals  is 
still  felt  among  the  country’s  present  leaders.  He 
was  a  great  teacher,  who  stressed  the  importance 
of  co-operation  between  black  and  white.  “In  the 
harmony  of  the  world,’’  he  said,  “as  in  the  har¬ 
mony  of  an  organ  or  a  piano,  the  black  and  white 
keys  are  both  essential. 

THE  CREOLES  OF  FREETOWN 

Sierra  Leone  is  divided  administratively  into  a 
colony  on  the  coast  and  a  protectorate  in  the  in¬ 
terior.  Unlike  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  the 
“colony”  of  Sierra  Leone  is  inhabited  by  descend¬ 
ants  of  freed  slaves,  many  of  whom  came  from 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  West  Indies  to  Freetown. 
Like  the  nearby  Americo-Liberians,  the  Creoles 
are  a  proud  people  who  have  long  been  Western¬ 
ized.  In  the  past  they  looked  down  upon  the  “back¬ 
ward  aborigines”  of  the  protectorate  who  outnum¬ 
ber  them  more  than  fifteen  to  one,  but  today  they 
talk  about  the  importance  of  advancing  their 
brothers  of  the  interior.  In  the  old  days,  a  Creole 
never  mentioned  it  if  he  happened  to  have  “pro¬ 
tectorate”  blood  in  his  family,  but  it  is  now  fash¬ 
ionable  to  speak  with  pride  of  such  a  fact. 

This  divergence  between  coast  and  interior  has 
naturally  limited  the  growth  of  Sierra  Leone  na¬ 
tionalism.  Since  1937  the  West  African  Youth 
League,  which  derives  considerable  support  from 
trade  unions,  has  been  the  leading  nationalist  or¬ 
ganization  in  Freetown.  Before  that  date,  Free¬ 
town  intellectuals  belonged  to  the  West  African 
Congress  which  was  relatively  strong  until  the 
inauguration  of  the  Youth  League.  At  the  mo¬ 
ment  the  Youth  League  has  declined,  partly  be¬ 
cause  its  leader,  I.  T.  Wallace-Johnson,  has  been 
somewhat  discredited  by  a  recent  conviction  for 
libel,  and  subsequent  suspicion  that  he  paid  his 
libel  fine  from  trade  union  funds.  Wallace-Johnson 
studied  in  Moscow  in  1932-33.  Whether  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Communist  party  is  unknown,  but 
he  is  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  Soviet  policy. 
Although  his  present  activities  are  largely  restricted 
to  Sierra  Leone,  prior  to  1937  he  organized  branches 

31.  Magnus  J.  Sampson,  Gold  Coast  Men  of  Affairs  (London, 
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of  the  West  African  Youth  League  in  Nigeria  and 
the  Gold  Coast.  Wallace-Johnson  was  in  the  Gold 
Coast  at  the  same  time  as  Zik,  who  edited  the 
African  Morning  Post  in  Accra  from  1934  to  1937 
—a  turbulent  period  in  Gold  Coast  history. 

While  Sierra  Leone  nationalists  were  quiescent 
during  the  war,  several  issues  are  arousing  discon¬ 
tent  today  and  may  conceivably  strengthen  the 
West  African  Youth  League.  Considerable  anger 
has  been  aroused  by  the  administration’s  request 
that  the  Legislative  Council  pass  a  Police  Ordi¬ 
nance  granting  the  governor  emergency  power 
to  issue  proclamations  suspending  civil  liberties 
for  a  maximum  period  of  three  months.  Freetown 
is  also  critical  of  the  government’s  proposals  for 
a  new  Sierra  Leone  constitution  modeled  after  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Nigerian  constitutions.  The  Creoles 
seek  greater  representation,  and  a  more  direct 
system  of  election.  Finally  Freetown  wants  a  mu¬ 
nicipal  government  with  more  power  than  the 
government  is  willing  to  grant.*^ 

The  Gambia  is  so  small  in  area  and  limited  in 
resources  that  it  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  a 
thriving  nationalist  movement.  A  dormant  branch 
of  the  West  African  Congress  does  exist  in  Bath¬ 
urst,  a  city  of  18,000.  Politically-minded  Gambians 
are  held  closer  to  the  British ’government  by  their 
fear  of  occasional  rumors  that  the  Gambia  might 

32.  On  the  constitutional  proposals,  sec  Weekjy  Bulletin  (Free¬ 
town),  September  9,  1947. 


be  transferred  to  the  French.  The  Gambia  river 
is  the  natural  outlet  for  French  territory  engulfing 
the  colony.  During  the  war,  one  British  official 
in  the  Gambia  suggested  that  the  river  be  inter¬ 
nationalized  and  the  north  bank  be  traded  to 
French  Senegal  in  return  for  that  part  of  Senegal 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Gambia. 

Nationalism  in  British  West  Africa  is  far  more 
vigorous  than  in  any  other  colonial  area  south  of  the 
Sahara.  Popular  movements  of  comparable  charac¬ 
ter  and  strength  do  not  exist  in  the  neighboring 
colonies  of  France,  Belgium,  Portugal  and  Spain, 
or  in  the  British  East  African  colonies  where 
European  settlers  advocate  white  supremacy.  Most 
of  the  Ewe  people  of  French  Togoland  believe  that 
British  administration  offers  better  prospects  to 
Africans.  They  have  petitioned  the  United  Nations 
for  unification,  under  the  trusteeship  system,  with 
the  Ewes  of  British  Togoland  and  the  Gold  Coast. 

Observers  were  startled  on  February  28,  how¬ 
ever,  by  an  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  Gold  Coast. 
African  demonstrators  were  reportedly  marching 
to  the  governor’s  residence  to  protest  against  un¬ 
employment  and  the  imprisonment  of  African 
soldiers  court-martialed  in  Burma.  Stones  were 
thrown,  and  the  police  responded  with  gunfire  and 
tear  gas.  Rioting  during  the  ensuing  week  resulted 
in  the  death  of  26  Africans,  and  injury  to  242 
others  including  15  Europeans.  Whatever  the  cause 
of  this  incident,  it  is  certain  to  strengthen  nation¬ 
alist  demands  for  self-government. 


Is  British  West  Africa  Fit  for  Self-Government? 


By  Vernon  McKay  and  O.  K.  D.  Ringwood 

Are  the  four  colonies  of  British  West  Africa 
qualified  to  govern  themselves  either  as  inde¬ 
pendent  states  or  as  members  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations?  This  question  seems  hypo¬ 
critical  to  many  educated  Africans  in  Lagos,  Accra 
or  Freetown  who  know  that  backward  Liberia  and 
Ethiopia  are  independent  states. 

Other  Africans,  however,  believe  that  self- 
rule  now  would  create  so  many  problems  that  the 
colonies  would  be  worse  off  than  under  British 
administration.  This  view  was  set  forth  in  an  un¬ 
usual  book  published  in  1947  by  Obafemi  Awo- 
lowo,  an  Ibadan  lawyer,  who  was  once  an  ardent 
admirer  of  Zik  but  now  believes  Zik’s  methods  are 
injurious  to  Nigeria.  Awolowo  charges  the  British 
with  “brazen  hypocrisy,”  but  declares  that  extrem¬ 


ist  demands  for  self-government  are  merely  “a 
clever  way  of  evading  the  immediate  problems 
which  confront  the  country.”* 

Awolowo  believes  Nigeria  is  moving  toward 
self-government  “at  a  phenomenal  pace,”  but 
does  not  say  when  he  thinks  Britain  should  leave. 
The  National  Council  of  Nigeria  and  the  Cam- 
eroons,  on  the  other  hand,  wants  an  Anglo- 
Nigerian  condominium  for  the  next  ten  years,  to 
be  followed  by  a  five-year  transition  period  under 
a  Nigerian  interim  government.  An  Anglo- 
Nigerian  treaty  of  amity,  commerce  and  alliance 
would  then  be  signed,  and  Nigeria  would  become 
“an  independent  self-governing  dominion  with 

I.  Obafemi  Awolowo,  Path  to  Nigerian  Freedom  (London, 
Faber  and  Faber,  1947),  p.  30. 
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rights  as  an  autonomous  unit  of  the  British  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Nations.”^  But  Awolowo  contends 
that  “from  the  point  of  view  of  intellectual  and 
practical  qualifications,  and  public-spiritedness, 
there  are  not  enough  men  in  the  country  to  cope 
with  the  responsibilities  and  exertions  of  a  free 
modern  state.”  The  best  interests  of  Africans,  he 
therefore  believes,  lie  in  whole-hearted  cooperation 
with  the  “growing  body  of  people  among  the  white 
groups  in  the  Empire,  who  are  strongly  opposed  to 
all  acts  of  unfairness  and  injustice  toward  the  col¬ 
oured  groups.”^ 

SHOULD  THE  BRITISH  GO  ? 

Whether  Awolowo’s  faith  in  cooperation  is 
justified  remains  to  be  seen.  In  his  opinion  the 
Mother  of  Parliaments  has  taught  the  lesson  that 
“open  rebellion  and  acts  of  violence  command  her 
attention  more  than  loyalty  and  constitutional 
methods.”  British  West  Africa’s  chances  are  en¬ 
hanced,  however,  by  the  fact  that  it  contains 
roughly  three  thousand  blacks  for  every  white  man, 
in  contrast  to  British  East  Africa  where  the  ratio 
is  perhaps  three  hundred  to  one.  In  the  Union  of 
South  Africa,  a  British  Dominion,  the  blacks  have 
a  majority  of  only  four  to  one.  The  ten  thousand 
foreigners  in  British  West  Africa  are  traders,  mis¬ 
sionaries  and  officials,  while  the  highlands  of 
British  East  Africa  have  many  settlers.  This  im¬ 
portant  distinction  is  responsible  for  many  differ¬ 
ences  of  policy.  In  West  Africa,  British  law  pre¬ 
vents  the  alienation  of  land  to  foreigners.  Race 
prejudice  exists,  but  race  discrimination  is  far  less 
pronounced.  Lagos,  Accra  and  Kumasi  have  joint 
European-African  social  clubs  where  black  and 
white  men  and  women  meet  as  equals.  All  British 
colonial  governments,  moreover,  have  begun  ten- 
year  development  programs  to  tackle  basic  eco- 
nf)mic,  educational,  social  and  health  problems. 
Nigeria,  for  example,  plans  to  spend  about  $220 
million  in  the  next  ten  years,  of  which  $q2  million 
will  come  from  taxpayers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

In  the  Gold  Coast,  administrative  problems  are 
less  complex,  wealth  is  greater,  and  the  political 
atmosphere  is  generally  more  stable  and  construc¬ 
tive.  It  will,  therefore,  probably  be  the  first  of  the 
West  African  colonies  to  attain  self-government. 
True,  the  military-minded  Ashanti  rulers  of  the 
Central  Gold  Coast  were  still  invading  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  their  Fanti  neighbors  to  the  south  fifty 
years  ago.  Moreover,  a  few  British  officials  in  the 

2.  ll’esf  African  Pilot,  September  ii,  1947. 

3.  Awolowo,  cited,  pp.  29,  33. 


colony  maintain  it  will  not  be  ready  to  govern 
itself  for  two  centuries.  This  view,  however,  is  not 
shared  by  more  progressive  British  administrators, 
including  some  at  the  top  level,  who  believe  that 
the  pace  of  development  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  Gold  Coast  will  have  a  sufficient  number 
of  educated  people  and  experienced  leaders  to 
manage  its  own  affairs  within  another  generation. 

In  Sierra  Leone  self-government  will  be  held 
back  by  the  cleavage  between  the  Westernized 
Creoles  of  Freetown  and  the  indigenous  peoples 
of  the  protectorate.  Self-government  for  the  tiny 
Gambia  outpost  is  even  more  remote. 

If  the  British  left  West  Africa  in  the  near  future, 
insuperable  political  problems  would  arise.  If  civil 
war  did  not  result,  quarrels  between  tribes,  and 
conflicts  between  the  educated  class  and  native 
chiefs  would  probably  break  up  the  four  colonies 
into  even  smaller  political  units.  In  this  case,  stand¬ 
ards  of  living  would  very  likely  decline,  and  edu¬ 
cational,  social  and  health  services  would  diminish. 

Since  Britain  has  committed  itself  to  the  goal 
of  self-government,  and  is  now  undertaking  to 
overcome  economic,  social  and  political  obstacles 
to  self-rule,  the  peoples  of  British  West  Africa  will 
benefit  from  a  continuation  of  British  administra¬ 
tion  for  the  time  being.  This  is  particularly  true 
because  the  great  majority  are  not  hostile  to  British 
control.  Most  people  in  every  country  are  more 
concerned  with  the  immediate  problems  of  daily 
life  than  with  the  question  of  how  they  are  gov¬ 
erned,  unless  they  are  unduly  oppressed,  which  is 
definitely  not  the  case  in  British  West  Africa. 

Awolowo  contends  that  the  average  illiterate 
Nigerian,  if  given  a  choice  between  white  officials, 
native  chiefs,  and  educated  Nigerians  as  his  prin¬ 
cipal  rulers,  would  put  white  officials  first  and 
educated  Nigerians  last.  Many  Africans  disagree 
with  this  judgment.  But  it  is  more  difficult  to 
quarrel  with  the  opinion  that  “Nigeria  will  de¬ 
serve  self-government  only  when  the  masses  of  the 
people  prefer  the  rule  of  Nigerians  to  that  of  the 
foreigners,  as  the  masses  in  India,  Burma,  Ceylon, 
and  Indonesia  now  do.”^ 

The  most  important  problem  in  West  Africa  is 
not  whether  Britain  should  withdraw  but  whether 
the  British  are  doing  as  much  as  possible  to  re¬ 
move  the  obstacles  to  effective  self-government 
Britain’s  efforts  in  this  direction  will  be  evaluated 
in  a  forthcoming  Foreign  Policy  Report. 

4.  Ibid.,  pp.  32,  36. 
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